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How many a thoughtless maid and youth, 
Who slight the stern reproofs of truth, 
Are led to pause, reflect, repent, 

By fiction’s softer biandishment. 














THE MINISTER’S BEAT. 
I was once a sportsman! The grouse upon a 
thousand hills have sealed the truth of my as- 


sertion with their blood; and did the ghosts of 


partridges ‘revisit the glimpses of the moon,” 
the air for miles round X—would be blackened 
with the shades of my victims. Itis true, I am now 


by way of disdaining (somewhat after the manner of 


the fox who disliked grapes,) the rude and bois- 
terous sports of the field ; yet, with autumn, never 
fails to revive some relic of the slumbering pro- 
pensity ; 


*¢ Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.” 


Within these two days I have taken down, ex- 
amined, and shouldered my two guns, long the 
envy and admiration of the happy boys, for whom, 
ata riper age, they are destined, and have satis- 
fied myself that the lightest is a burden which my 
feeble arm refuses—even were it steady enough to 
take successful aim at an elephant. I have felt all 
last week a sensible enlargement and painful acute- 
ness in my organs of destructiveness, although my 
ignorant old housekeeper says it is only the ear- 
ache, and has prescribed a thicker night-cap. In 
short, 1 have an internal as well as external evi- 
dence that the sporting season has arrived, and | 
found myself, on waking last Saturday, instinc- 
tively whistling— 


“ And a hunting we will go.” 


But where can a valetudinarian on his pony 
safely take his pastime on a murderous Ist of 
September? I could not ride through the fields 
without spoiling sport for the others, nor through 
hedge-row lanes, without danger of getting a ran- 
dom shot myselt; so the high road became my only 
resource, and a very sad one it is, as every lover of 
shade, and hater of dust, can testify. 

One advantage, however, it had over more pri- 
vileged haunts ; it held out hopes of a companion; 
and, strange to say, though long habit has made 
solitude, in every other form, not only tolerable, 
but delightful, I never could bear riding alone. 
The man who gallops in pursuit of pleasure or of 
business, can afford to do so; he has excitement 
within to spur him on, and grudges even the casual 
encounter with a less rapid traveller. But he who, 
with nerves unstrung, and limbs enfeebled, finds 
himself restrained within the precincts ofan am- 

» ble, with no stimulus save duty, and no object 
save health, (if health his negative state of exis- 
tence can be called, ) is much indebted to the bro- 
ther pilgrim who beguiles with social chat the 
tedium of the way. 

Last Saturday was just such a cloudless, wind- 
less, faultless, monotonous sort of day as the 1st of 
September, as it affects the happiness of thou- 
sands of his Majesty’s subjects, —e tobe; such 
a day as disposed Dumple to fall asleep on his legs, 

 andas would have me infallibly follow his example, 





. 

but for the incessant popping, (resembling in 
more ways than one a regiment at field practice, ) 
which was kept up all around me; and but for my 
rencounter about a mile from home with the wor- 
thy minister of the parish, just returned from a six 
weeks’ tour, of very unwonted recreation, ina dis- 
tant part of the country. : 

Our meeting was a very joyful and cordial one; 
for among the many who, in our privileged land, 
feed with no hireling measure of zeal and tender. 
ness the flocks whom they love as their own soul, 
Mr. Menteith ever shone conspicuous. I never 
saw simplicity in lovelier union with energy than 
in his pure and primitive character. The inno- 
cence of the dove was in all his own intercourse 
with the world; the wisdom and vigilance of the 
serpent he kept for the concerns of his parishion- 
ers, to whom his word was law, and his counsel 
the voice of inspiration. He preached nothing that 
he did not practice, as far as consistent endeavours 
and higher aid can carry frail mortality. If this 
standard of virtue seemed awful in the pulpit, his 
example made it every where else easy and allur- 
ing. He taught his people “ how to abound,” by 
sharing his scarty stipend with all who needed it; 
and ‘* how to suffer loss,” by burying four promi- 
sing children with the sorrow that is akin to hope. 

His mind, imbued with all the higher elements 
of poetry and romance, would have soared often 
**beyond this visible diurnal sphere,” had it not 
been retained in its humble but more useful orbit 
by the practical good sense of his twenty years’ 
helpmate, and the practical duties of his beloved 
vocation. ‘The latent fire of imagination, temper- 
ed as it was by judgment, and sobered by experi 
ence, would, however, sometimes break forth; 
and when, in the very spirit of him who was caught 
up into the third heaven, Menteith sought todraw 
his hearers thither, fancy lent him imagery whose 
front was evidently not of this world. He spoke 
ofa better world with the familiarity of a denizen, 
and the longings of an absentee; with all the feel- 
ings, in short, of a sojourner, but neither an un- 
willing nor impatient one, among the passing 
scenes of earth. In these, indeed, few found such 
vivid, because few such unalluyed, enjoyment. He 
never expected from them what they could not 
yield: he never sought for his soul’s nurture in the 
fading flowers of time; but tempered with their 
perishable produce a fleeting edifice of eartily 
comfort, which he might store at leisure with the 
incorruptible manna of the skies, No man was 
more easily amused—‘; pleased with a feather, tick- 
led with a straw.” And why ?—just because he 
knew and felt them to be straws and feathers all 
the while. In short, with old and young, with grave 
and gay, with saint and sinner, Mr. Menteith was 
an unwearied favourite. His worth was so genuine, 
his piety so unaffected, his cheerfulness so conta- 
gious, and his gravity su interesting, that I never 
saw him enter a room without a cordial welcome, 
or leave it without a sincere regret. 

His bland and delightful smile, at all times pecu- 
liarly winning, struck me on our present meeting 
as unusually irresistible: his pale serene counte- 
nance was enlivened with the excitement of travel, 
and the joy of return. ‘* It was really worth while,” 


happiness of coming home. Mary, they say was 
like a creature demented when I was away, and I 
am sure she is little better yet.—She sets both 
elbow-chairs for me instead of one, and sugars my 
tea twice, out of very exuberance of affection. 
The children are quite as light-headed as their 
mother, Johnny brings me his fractions, and asks 
me how I think he goes on in his Greek; and as 
for little Jessie, (she bas marked her sampler all 
over with huge P’s for papa,) she came to let me 
hear her new hymn with such a broad grin on her 
face, that I was obliged to give her a kiss, and stop 
her psalmody till a fitter season. 

‘*And the crops, Mr. Francis,” continued he, 
‘*did you ever see such abundance on the face of 
the earth? a kind compensation, truly, for the 
drought and scarcity of last year. l asked Mary 
how she managed to get my harvest down so cle- 
verly; for, though an excellent housewife, she has 
little skill in husbandry. ‘ Goodman,’ said she, 
(and the tear filled her eye as she told it me,) 
‘your corn was no sooner ripe than there came 
more shearers to your harvest-rig than would have 
cut down half the parish. ‘They came unbidder 
and unfed. ‘They cut your corn with songs and 
shouts of joy; and when I forced upon them the 
ale, they would hardly accept: they drank your 
health and happy return, till I could scarce find 
voice to thank them. John Wilson, the elder, has 
dressed your turnips, and a’ the lasses in the pa- 
rish hoed your potatoes; and as for fish, Watty 
Garthtine said if the Provost o’ Edinburgh should 
want haddies, the Manse should aye be weel sup- 
plied.’ ‘Is it not a blessed thing, Mr. Francis,’ 
asked the worthy minister, kindling as he spoke, 
‘to have one’s poor services thus appreciated, and 
to return thus among one’s own people ?” 

“It is more blessed to give than to receive,” an- 
swered I, in his own strain; ‘* and, repay as they 
may, these good folks must ever remain your 
debtors.” 

This, however sincerely and quietly spoken, was 
enough to bring a blush over his modest counte- 
nance, ‘ {am just about,” said he, “requiting the 
courtesy of my friends of all ranks, in the coin they 
like best, viz. a round of friendly visits ; and as far 
as our roads lie together, you will, perhaps, go 
with me. You are a bad visitor, I know, Mr. Francis; 
but most of all my calls will be where calls are un- 
known, and etiquette dispensed with.” 

lam, indeed, a bad visitor, which, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, means no visitor at © 
all; but 1 own the temptation of seeing my worthy 
friend’s reception, and the hope of coming in for a 
share at least of the cordial welcome he was sure 
to call forth, overcame any scruples; especially as 
in cottages and furm-steadings there is generally 
something to be learned even during a morning 
call; some trait of unsophisticated nature to be 
smiled at, or some sturdy lesson of practical wis- 
dom to be treasured for future use. 

We had not ridden far, when my companion, 
turning up a pretty rough road, leading to a large 
farm-house on the right, said, with an arch smile, 
“] love what our superstitious forefathers would 
esteem a lucky beginning even to a morning's 
ride, and am glad ours commences with a wed- 





he said, ** to leave you all, that I might know the 


# 


ding visit. Peter Bandster has taken a wife in my 
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absence, and I must go and call him to account, 
for detrauding me of the ploy. Have you heard 
any thing, Mr. Francis, about the bride ne 

More than I could wish, thinks I to myself; for 
my old duenna, who indemnifies herself for my 
lack of hospitality, by assiduous frequentation of all 
marriages, christenings, and gossippings abroad, 
had deaved me for the last three weeks with phi- 
lippics about this unlucky wedding. The folly of 
Peter in marrying above his own line; the igno- 
rance of the bride, who scarce knew lint yarn trom 
tow, or beer from barley; her unpardonable ac- 
complishments of netting purses, and playing on 
the spinnet; above all, her plated candlesticks, 
flounced gown and fashionable bonnet, had fur- 
nished Hannah with inexhaustible u.atter for that 
exercise of the tongue which the Scots call ** rhy- 
ming,” and the English, ‘‘ ringing the changes ;” 
to which, as to all other noises, custom can alone 
render one insensible. 

I had no mind to damp the minister’s benevolent 
feelings towards the couple, and contented myself 
with answering, that I heard the bride was both 
bonnie and braw. The good man shook his head. 
“We have an old proverb, and a true one,” said 
he—‘“‘a bonnie bride is sune buskit; but I have 
known gawdy butterflies cast their painted wings, 
and become housewives in the end.” 

* But there stands Peter—no very blithe bride- 
groom methinks!” said I, as my eye rested on the 
tall and usually jolly young farmer, musing discon- 
solately in his cattle-yard over what appeared to be 
the body of a dead cow. He st.rted on sceing the 
minister, as if ashamed of his sorrow or its cause, 
und came forward to meet us, struggling to adapt 
his countenance a little better to his circumstances. 
** Well, Peter !” said the minister, frankly extend- 
ing his hand, and sol am to wish you joy! I 
thought when I gave you your name five and 
twenty years ago, if it pleased God to spare me, to 
have given you your hclpmate also; but what sig- 
nifies it by whom the knot is tied, if you truly love, 
and the blessing of God go with it? Nay, never 
hang your head, Peter; but tell me, before we beat 
up the young gude wife’s quarters, what you were 
leaning over su wae-like when we rode forward.” 

“Oud, sir!” cried Peter, reddening up, “ it 
wasna the value o’ the beast, though she was the 
best cow in my mother’s byre, but the way 1} lost 
her, that pat me a wae out o’tune. My Jessie, 
(for I maunna ca’ her gude-wife, it seems, nor mis- 
tress neither, ) is an ill guide o’ kye, ay, aud what’s 
waur, 0’ lasses. We had a tea-drinking last night; 
nae doubt, as new-married folk should; and what 
for no ?—I’se warrant my mither had them too in 
daft days. But she didna keep the house asteer 
the haill night wi’ fiddles and dancin’, and it nei- 
ther new-year nor handsel-Monday, nor she didna 
lie in her bed till aught or nine o’cluck, us my 
Jess does, na, nor yet——” 

** But what has all this to do with the loss of 

your cow,-Peter ?”” 
“ # Ower muckle, sir, ower muckle. The lasses 
and lads likeit reels as weil as their mistress, and 
whisky a hantle better. ‘They a’ sleepit in, anc 
myself among the lave. Nae. mortal ever lookit 
the airt that pair Blue Bell was in, and her at the 
very calving; and this morning when the byre- 
door was opened, she was lying stiff and stark, 
wi’ a dead calf beside her. it’s no the cow, sir, 
(though it was but the last market I had the offer 
o’ fifteen pund for her,) it’s the thought that she 
was sae sair forwarded amang me, aud my Jess, 
and her tawpies c’ lasses.” ? 

*‘ Come, come, Peter,” said the good minister, 
“you seem to have been as inuch to biame as the 
rest; and as for your young bride, she maun creep, 
as the auld wives say, beture she can gang. Coun- 
try thrift can no more be learnt in a day than town 
breeding, and of that your wife, they say, has her 
share.” 


** Ower muckle may be,” was the half-muttered 
reply, as he marshalled us into the house. The ben 
end of the old fashioned farm house, which during 
the primitive sway of Peter’s mother, had exhibi- 
ted the usual decorations of an amrie, a clock, and 
a pair of press-beds, with a clean swept ingle, and 
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carefully sanded floor, had undergene a metamor- 
phosis not less violent than some of Ovid’s or Har- 
lequin’s. The amrie had given place toa satin 
wood work table, the clock toa mirror, and the 
press-beds, (whose removal no one could regret, ) 
to that object of Hannah’s direst vituperations,'the 
piano forte; while the fire-place revelled in all the 
summer luxury of elaborately twisted shavings, 
and the once sanded floor, was covered with an 
already soiled and faded carpet, to whose delicate 
colours, Peter, fresh from the clay furrows, and his 
two sheep dogs dripping from the sheep pond, had 
nearly proved equally fatal. 

In this sanctum sanctorum sat the really pretty 
bride, in all the dignity of outraged feeling which 
ignorance of life and a lavish perusal of romances 
could inspire, on witnessing the first cloud on her 
usually good natured husband’s brow. She hastily 
cleared up her ruffled looks, gave the minister a 
cordial, though somewhat affected welcome, and 
dropped me a curtsy which twenty years’ rustica- 
tion enabled me very inadequately to return. 

The good pastor bent on this new lamb of his 
fold a benignant yet searching glance, and seemed 
watching where, amid the fluent small talk which 
succeeded, he might edge ina word of playful yet 
serious import to the happiness of the youthful 
pair. The bride was stretching forth her hand 
with all the dignity of her new station, to ring the 
bell for cake and wine, when Peter, (whose spleen 
was evidently waiting for a vent,) hastily starting 
up, cried out, Mistress! if ye’re ower grand to 
serve the minister yoursell, there’s ane ’ll be proud 
to do’t. There shall nae quean fill a glass for him 
in this house while it ca’s me master. My mither 
wad hae served him on her bended knees, gin he 
wad hae let her; and ye think it ower muckle to 
bring ben the bridal bread to him! Oh, Jess, Jess 
iicanna awa’ wi’ your town ways and town airs !” 

‘The bride coloured and pouted; but there ga- 
thered a large drop in her eye, and the pastor 
hailed it as an earnest of future concession. He 
took her hand kindly, and put it into Peter’s not 
reluctant one.—“ Spring showers make May flow- 
ers,”’ my dear lassie, says the old proverb, and 1 
trust out o’ these little clouds will spring future 
happiness. You, Jessie, have chosen an honest, 
worthy, kind hearted country husband, whose love 
will be well worth the sacrifice of a few second- 
hand graces.—And you, Peter, have taken for bet- 
ter and for worse, a lassie, in whose eye, in spite 
of foreign airs, 1 read a heart to be won by kind- 
ness. Bear, and forbear, my dear bairns—let each 
be apter to yield than the other to exact. You are 
but travelling to a better country—* See that ye 
tall not out by the way.” 

The bride by this time was sobbing, and Peter’s 
stout heart evidently softened. So leaving the 
pair to seal their reconciliation in this favoured 
mood, the good minister and 1 mounted our horses 
and rode off without farther parley. 





MISCELLANY. 


I shall think it a most plenteous crop, 
To glean the broken ears after the man 
‘That the main harvest reaps.—Shakspeare, 








WITCHES AND OTHER NIGHT-FEARS. 


We are too hasty when we set down our ances- 
tors in the gross for fools, for the monstroxs in- 
consistencies (as they seem to us) involved in 
their creed of witchcraft. Inthe relations of this 
visible world we find them to have been as ration- 
al, and shrewd to detect an historic anomaly, as 
ourselves, But when once the invisible world was 
supposed te be opened, and the lawless agency of 
bad spirits assumed, what measures of probability, 
of decency, of fitness, or proportiona—of that which 
distinguishes the likely from the palpably absurd 
—could they have to guide them in the rejection 
or admission of any particular testimony ?—That 
maidens pined away, wasting inwardly as. their 
waxen images consumed before a fire—that corn 
was lodged, and cattle lamed—that whirlwinds 
uptore in diabolic revelry the oaks of the forest— 
or that spirits and kettles only danced a fearful in- 
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nocent vagary about some rustic’s kitchen when 
no wind was stirring—were all equally probable 
where no law of agency was understood. That 
the ptince of the powers of darkness, passing by 
the flower and pomp of the earth, should lay pre. 
posterous siege to the weak fantasy of indigent eld 
—has neither likelihood nor unlikelihood a priori 
to us, who have no measure to guess at his policy, 
or standard to estimate what rate those anile souls 
may fetch in the devil’s market. Nor when the 
wicked are expressly symbolized by a goat was it 
to be wondered at so much, that Ae should come 
sometimes in that body, and assert his metaphor, 
—That the intercourse was opened at all between 
both worlds was perhaps the mistake—but that 
once assumed, I see no reason for disbelieving one 
attested story of this nature more than another on 
the score of absurdity. There is no law to judge 
of the lawless, or canon by which a dream may be 
criticised. 

I have sometimes thought that I could not have 
existed in the days of received witchcraft; that I 
could not have slept in avillage where one of those 
reputed hags dwelt. Our ancestors were bolder 
or more obtuse. Amidst the universal belief that 
these wretches were in a league with the author of 
all evil, holding hell tributary to their muttering, 
no simple Justice of the Peace seems to have scru- 
pled issuing, or silly Headborough serving a war. 
rant upon them—as if they should subpeana Satan! 
—Prospero in his boat, with his books and wand 
about him, suffers himself to be conveyed away at 
the mercy of his enemies to an unknown isiand, 
He might have raised a storm or two, we think on 
the passage, His acquiescence is in exact analogy 
to the non-resistance of witches to the constituted 
powers:— What siops the Fiend in Spenser from 
tearing Guyon to pieces—or who had made it a 
condition of his prey, that Guyon must take essay 
of the glorious bait—we have no guess, We do 
not know the Jaws of that country. 

From my childhood I was extremely inquisitive 
about witches and witch-stories. My maid, and 
more legendary aunt, supplied me with good 
store. But I shall mention the accident which di- 
rected my curiosity originally into this channel. 
In my father’s book-closet, the History of the Bi- 
ble, by Stackhouse, occupied a distinguished sta- 
tion. The pictures with which it abounds—one of 
the ark, in particular, and another of Solomon’s 
temple, delineated with all the fidelity of ocular 
admeasurement, as if the artist had been upon the 
spot—attracted my childish attention. There was 
a picture, too, of the Witch raising up Samuel, 
which I wish that I had never seen. We shall 
come to that hereafter. Stackhouse is in two 
huge tomes—and there was a pleasure in remov- 
ing folios of that magnitude, which, with infinite 
straining, was as much as I could manage from the 
situation which they occupied upon an upper 
shelf. Ihave not met with the work from that 
time to this, but I remember it consisted of Old 
Testament stories, orderly set down, with the ol- 
jection appended to each story, and the sulufion of 
the objection regularly tacked to that. The ol- 
jection was a summary of whatever difficulties had 
been opposed to the credibility of the history, by 
the shrewdness of ancient and modern infidelity, 
drawn up with an almost complimentary excess of 
cahdour. The solution was brief, modest and sa- 
tisfactory. The bane and antidote were both be- 
fore you. To doubts so put, and so quashed, there 
seemed to be an end for ever. The dragon lay 
dead, for the foot of the veriest babe to trample 
on, But—like as was rather feared than reulized 
from that slain monster in Spenser—from the womb 
of those crushed errors, young dragonets would 
creep, exceeding the prowess of so tender a St. 
George as myse'f to vanquish. The habit of ex- 
pecting objections to every passage, set me upon 
starting more objections, for the glory of finding a 
solution of my own for them. I became staggered 
and perplexed, a sceptic in long coats. The pretty 
Bible stories which I had read, or heard read in 
church, lost their purity and sincerity of impres- 
sion, and were turned into so many historic or 


chronologic theses to be defended against what- 
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ever impugners. I was not to disbelieve them, 
but—the next thing to that—I was to be quite 
sure that some one or other would, or had disbe- 
lieved them. Next to making a child an infidel, is 
the letting him know that there are infidels at all. 
Credulity is the man’s weakness, but the chil<’s 
strength. Oh, how ugly sound Scriptural doubts 
from the mouth of a babe and a suckling !—I 
should have lost myself in these mazes, and have 

ined away, I think, with such unfit sustenance as 
these husks afforded, but for a fortuate piece of 
ilifortune, which about this time befel me. Turn- 
ing over the picture of the ark with too much 
haste, I unhappily made a breach in its ingenious 
fabric—driving my inconsiderate fingers right 
through the two larger quadrupeds—the elephant 
and the camel—that stare (as well they might) 
out of the two last windows next the steerage in 
that unique piece of naval architecture. Stack- 
house was henceforth locked up, and became an 
interdicted treasure. With the book, the olyec- 
tions and solutions gradually clear. out of my 
head, and have seldom returned since in any force 
to trouble me.—But there was one impression 
which I had imbibed from Stackhouse, which no 
lock or bar could shut out, and which was destin- 
ed to try my childish nerves rather more seriously ! 
—That detestable picture ! 

I was dreadfuly alive to nervous terrors. The 
night-time, solitude, and the dark, were my hell. 
The sufferings I endured in this nature would justi- 
fy the expression. I never laid my head on my 
pillow, I suppose, from the fourth to the seventh 
or eighth year of my life—so far as memory. serves 
in things so long ago—without an assurance, 
which realized its own prophecy, of seeing some 
frightful spectre. Be old Stackhouse then ac- 
quitted in part, if I say that to his picture of the 
Witch raising - Samuel—( Oh that old man cover- 
ed with a mantle!) I owe—not my midnight ter- 
tors, the hell of my infancy—but the shape and 
manner of their visitation. It was he who dressed 
up for me a hag that nightly sate upon my pillow 
—a sure bedfellow, when my aunt or my mai 
was far from me. All day long, while the book 
was permitted me, 1 dreamed waking over his 
delineation, and at night (if I may use so bold an 
expression) awoke into sleep, and found the vi- 
sion true. I durst not, even in the day-light once 
enter the chamber where I slept, without my face 


Is it that we naturally conceive terror from such 
objects, considered in their capacity of being able 
to inflict upon us bodily injury?—O, least of all! 
These terrors are.of o'der standing. They date 
beyond body—or, without the body, they would 
have been the same. All the cruel, tormenting, 
refined devils in Dante—tearing, mangling, chuk- 
ing, stifling, scorching demons—are they one half 
so fearful to the spirit of a man, as the simple idea 
of a spirit unembodied following him— 

Like one that on a lonesome road 

Doth watk in fear and dread, 

And having once turn’d round, walks on, 

And turns no more his head; 

Because he knows a frightful fiend 

Doth close behind him tread.* 


That the kind of fear here treated of is purely 
spiritual—that it is strong in proportion as it is ob- 


jectless upon earth—that it predominates in the pe- 


riod of sinless infancy—are difficulties, the solution 
of which might afford some probable insight into 
our ante-mundane condition, and a peep at least 
into the shadow-land of pre-existence. 

My night-fancies have long ceased to be afflictive. 
I confess an occasional night-mare; but I do not, 
as in early youth, keep a stud of them. Fiendish 
faces, with the extinguished taper, will come and 
look at me ; but I know them for mockeries, even 
while I cannot elude their presence, and 1 fight 
and grapple with them. For the credit of my ima- 
gination, I am almost ashamed to say how tame 
and prosaic my’ dreams are grown. They are 
never romantic,—seldom even rural. They are of 
architecture and of buildings—cities abroad, which 
I have never seen, and hardly have hope to see. I 
have traversed for the seeming length of a natural 
day, Rome, Amsterdam, Paris, Lisbon—their 
churches, palaces, squares, market-places, shops, 
suburbs, ruins, with an inexpressible sense of de- 
light—a map-like distinctness of trace—and a day- 
light vividness of vision, that was all but being 
awake. I have travelled among the Westmoreland 
fells—my highest Alps,—but they were objects 
too mighty for the grasp of my dreaming recogni- 
tion; and I have again and again awoke with inef- 
fectual struggles ot the “ inner eye,” to make out 
a shape in any way whstever, of Helvellyn. Me- 
thought I was in that country, but the mountains 
were gone. The poverty of my dreams mortifies 
me. There is C , at his will can conjure up 





turned to the window, aversely from the bed/i-y domes, and pleasure-houses for Kubla Khan, 


where my witch-ridden pillow was.—Parents do 
not know what they do when they leave tender 
babes alone to goto sleep inthe dark. The feel. 
ing about for a friendly arm—the hoping for a 
familiar voice—when they wake screaming—and 
find none to soothe them—what a terrible shaking 
it is to their poor nerves! The keeping them up 
till midnight, through candle-light and the un- 
wholesome hours, as they are called,—would, | 
am satisfied, ina medical point of view, prove the 
better caution —That detestable picture, as I have 
suid, gave the fashion to my dreams—if dreams 
they were—for the scene of them was invariably 
the room in which I lay. Had I never met with 
ee potwre, the fears would have come self-pic- 
tured, in some shape or other— 


Headless bear, black-man, or ape— 


but, as it was, my imaginations took that form.—It 
is not bouk or picture, or the stories of foolish ser- 
vants, which create these terrors in children. They 
can at most but give themadirection. Dear little 
T. H. who of all children has been brought up 
with the most scrupulous exclusion of every taint 
of superstition—who was never allowed to hear of 
goblin or apparition, or scarcely to be told of bad 
men, -or to read or hear of any distressing story— 
finds all this world of fear, from which he has been 
80 rigidly excluded abd extra, in his own * thick- 
coming fancies ;” and from his little midnight pil- 
low, this nurse-child of optimism will start at 
shapes unborrowed of tradition, in sweats to 
which the reveries of the cell-damned murderer 
are tranquillity. 

——Names, whose sense we see not, 


and Abyssinian maids, and songs of Adara, and 
caverns, 
Where Alph the sacred river, runs, 


to solace his night solitude—when I cannot mus- 
ter a fiddle. Barry Cornwall has his tritons and 
his nereids gamboling before him in nocturnal vi- 
sions, and proclaiming sons born to Neptune— 
when my stretch of imaginative activity can hardly, 
in the night season, raise up the ghost of a fish- 
wife. To set my failures in somewhat a mortify- 
ing light—it was after reading the noble Dream of 
this poet, that my fancy ran strong upon these ma- 
rine spectra; and the poor plastic power, such as 
it is, within me set to work, to humour my folly in 
a sort of dream that very night. Methought I was 
upon the ocean billows at some sea nuptials, rid- 
ing and mounted high with the customary train 
sounding their conchs before me, (I myself, you 
may be sure, the leading god,) and jollily we went 
careering over the main, till just where Ino Leuco- 
thea should have greeted me (I think it was Ino) 
with a white embrace, the billows gradually subsi- 
ding, fell from a sea-roughness to a sea-calm, and 
thence to a river-motion, and that river (as hap- 
pens in the familiarization of dreams) was no other 
than the gentle Thames, which landed me, in the 
wafiure of a placid wave or two, safe and inglori- 
ous somewhere at the foot of Lambeth palace. 
The degree of the soul’s creativeness in sleep 
might furnish no whimsical or unamusing cri- 
terion of the quantum of poetical faculty resi- 
dent in the same soul waking. An old gentleman, 
a friend of mine, and a humorist, used to carry 





Fray us with things that be not? 


* Mr. Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner. 


this notion so far, that when he saw any stripling 
of his acquaintance ambitious of becoming a poet, . 
his first question woul be,—‘* Young man what 
sort of dreams have you?” I have so much faith in 
my old friend’s theory, that when [ feel that idle 
vein returning upon me, I presently subside into 
my. proper element of prose, remembering those 
eluding nereids, and that inauspicious inland land- 
ing. ELIA, 


THE NEAPOLITAN POST-OFFICE. 
BY KOTZEBUE. 

As we go from the place Largo del Castello to 
the mole, we must pass a corner where the lists of 
the letters arrived here hang out. As the throng 
of people is here at all times very considerable, 
it gives rise to some singularities which are con- 
fined to Naples. The letters are numbered, and 
the names of those to whom they are addressed 
are marked alphabetically, but these are the chris- 
tian and not the surnames. ‘This does not, how- 
ever, apply to all without exception ; for whoever 
has the good fortune to be a prince will havea 
place apart, marked by the letter P. ' 

Many who cannot read come also to inquire if 
there are letters addressed to them. A shrewd 
fellow has converted the ignorance of these into a 
source of emolument. He stands there with a 
packet of blank papers in his hand: the person 
who wants his assistance approaches. him, and, 
giving hima farthing or two, mentions his own 
name. The other casts a glance immediately over 
the list, and, when he finds the name there, he 
does no more than write on a piece of paper the 
number under which it stands: this he gives to 
the inquirer, who hastens with it to the post-office, 
and receives his letter without ceremony: whe- 
ther the receiver be right or not, is no matter of 
concern, if he will but pay the postage. 

The letters of foreigners are not put on the list, 
but are thrown in a heap in the post-office. When 
a person of that description inquires for a letter, 
they direct him to the heap, which he turns over 
till he finds it, or is satisfied there is none for him. 
But, if he chooses, he may take one not addressed 
to him, provided he pays the postage, which is 
the only evidence required of its being his pro- 
perty. It may easily be imagined that disorders 
must necessarily arise from such a want of all ar- 
rangement. Every foreigner will do well to have 
his letters addressed to a banker. 

But to return to the corner I before mentioned. 
The man who marks down the numbers is not the 
only one who has found a source of profit there, 
though indeed he collects his receipts with the 
most ease and convenience. There are half a 
dozen small tables in the street ; and as many men 
sitting before them, with physiognomies as worn 
out as their-coats. They hold pens in their hands, 
and a folded. letter-case lies before them. They 
need only to dip their pens in the ink-stands near 
them, and they are ready to write letters of any 
conceivable purport to every quarter of the habit- 
able globe. A second chair opposite to theirs, 
invites the needy letter-sender to sit down, and 
communicate his thoughts to one who will give 
them the polish of good diction. Here we see 
an old woman; there an honest sailor; in a third 
place a warlike hero; and in the fourth a brisk 
lass : they have sons, and mothers, and all sorts of 
concerns of the heart, far and near, in the old and 
new world. The old mother, for example, takes 
a seat (a scene that I have myself witnessed) op- 
posite to the first writer, who had lost his nose 
(which is no uncommon thing here.) He imme- 
diately puts his pen to paper: the date he had al- 
ready written beforehand on thefedge of the sheet, 
in order now to lose no time. He was right, for 
the good old dame is a little prolix. Her only son 
was roving about the world; and she wished him 
much to return, for she felt her latter end ap- 
proaching. She affords proofs of her sickly con- 
dition by frequent coughing, which interrupts the 
torrent of words ; and the shower of tears that fre- 
quently gushes down betrays the emotions of her 








mind. What 1 have comprehended in a short 
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space, Costs the poor woman a multitude of words; 
which all imply the same thing, for she was in 
want of nothing less than expressions, her tongue 
appearing to be the healthiest part about her. 
The man listened patiently to her, digested her 
copious flow of thoughts with the greatest rapidi- 
ty, and committed them with no less expedition to 
paper. ‘The old woman put on a pair of spectacles, 
and followed every stroke of the writer’s pen with 
strict attention. She often spoke in the mean 
time ; recalling what she had forgotten, and mak- 
ing such amplifications as she found requisite. 
The gentleman of the quill paid no regard to her; 
but, having fathomed the spirit of the intended 
letter, wound it up with expedition, not letting 
his pen drop till he had brought himself through 
the labyrinth of conceptions to the close of the 
epistle. He then read it over to the old woman, 
who .nodded approbation, and let a smile steal 
through her wrinkles. The dexterous penman 
presented her with the instrument for subscrip- 
tion; which, however, she declined at this time, 
for various reasons. He then desired her to spell 
her name, which he wrote ; and, closing the let- 
ter with a wafer, putupon it thename and address 
of her son, and delivered it to the tottering old 
dame. She laid hold of the paper that expressed 
her wishes, but not her ardour, with her left hand, 
and directed her right to her pocket : which, after 
much apparent trouble, at length reluctantly 
opened, and afforded a copper coin, which she 
gave tothe writer, who had long stretched out 
his hand to receive it. She then hobbled with 
the letter to the post-office ; and he quickly fold- 
ed another sheet, unknowing and unconcerned 
whether he next should have to express the over- 
flowings of a joyful or an afflicted heart. 

All this correspondence is commonly conducted 
in such a loud and public manner, that the post- 
office has no occasion to break open the letters : 
it need only dispatch afew idle persons with good 
ears among the populace. Soldiers and sailors 
proclaim their affairs to the world without hesita- 
tion: their gesticulations while dictating are none 
of the gentlest, and they often beat with vehe- 
mence on the table of the writer. It might indeed 
be more difficult for a listener to catch the sensa- 
tions of a bashful maid. I have seen some of this 
description also sitting and dictating, and I will 
venture to affirm, that the letters were to the con- 
stant or inconstant ones who had stolen their 
hearts: but I have no other proof of this than the 
unintelligible whispering, the downcast looks, the 
varied colour of the cheeks, on her side, and the 
friendly glances of the secretary. 

These men of genius have, however, not erect- 
ed their pulpits in the street for only the despatch 
of letters, but also to decypher such as arrive for 
those who cannot read. On the day when the 
post comes in, a different scene is exhibited from 
that which we have just enjoyed. All pensare at 
rest: the lips only are in motion; and, as ma 
be easily conceived, there is another interesting 
supply: for the curious observer. The fixed atten- 
tion with which the hearer hangs on the lips of 
the reader, the varying passions, the accomplish- 
ed or defeated hopes of the former are well con- 
trasted with the perfect indifference of the latter, 
and the unchanged voice with which he proclaims 
both joyful and melancholy news. Such various 
scenes are to be witnessed no where but in the 
open street. A friend of mine was once present 
on a droll occasion of this kind. <A sailor receiv- 
ed a letter which he appeared to have «waited for 
with the greatest impatience, and carried eagerly 
to the reader. The latter unfolded the paper, 
and commenced with the greatest unconcern the 
following billet, while the rejoiced sailor appeared 
ready to seize the words out of his mouth: ‘A 
greater rascal than youl never saw.” It may be 
easily imagined how the looks of the gaping sailor 
were in an instant changed. He had no inclina- 
tion to hezra continuance of the letter in the pre- 
sence of a laughing crowd; but snatched it out of 
the hand of the reader, and crept away uttering 
imprecations. 


We daily meet with these street-pulpits, sur- 


rounded with more or less bustle ; and it is a cha- 
racteristic of the Italians, in which they distinguish 
themselves from the French, that they display 
their ignorance without hesitation. The common 
French are just as little able to read as the 
Italians, but they never can be brought to acknow- 
ledge this to others. The Frenchman is vain and 
ignorant; the Italianignorant only.— Literary Mug. 





INTRODUCTION TO AN ALBUM. 
List, Maiden, to the bard who weaves 
The first poetic wreath to deck 
This beauteous volume, whose bright leaves 
- Are yet unsullied by a speck ! 
Oh, mark him well! for, maiden, thou, 
So spotless, beautiful and bright, 
Art like this virgin volume now :— 
But what ye’ll both be—time must write. 


Oh, could the bard’s fond prayer be heard, 
Thy book of life, as well as this, 

Should not contain ene gloomy word, 
But be replete with love and bliss! 

And thou should’st in a green old age, 
When retrospection views them o’er, 

Cull sweets from every beaming page, 
Replete with mingled love and lore! 


But, maiden, it may not be so :— 
For what, alas, is life; at best, 
But mingled scenes of joy and woe— 
Now wholly wretched, now half blessed ! 
And at mortality’s near close, 
When every thought on heaven is bent, 
How few enjoy the calm repose, 
Attendant on a life well spent ! 


‘Lime svon these snowy leaves will stain 

With feelings, thoughts, hopes, wishes, fears— 
Some trac’d in mirth, more trac’d in pain, 

Those wreath’d with smiles, these bath’d in tears: 
So in man’s book of life ’tis will’d, 

Thatlights and shades alternate blend, 
Till the last leaf be feebly fill’d, 

And Death’s cold hand affix “* The End.” 





ORIGINAL ESSAY. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA SOUVENIR. 
THE RISE AND DESTINIES OF GENIUS. 
No. 1. 

Quicquid est illud, quod sentit, quod sapit, quod vult, quod 
viget, coelesti etdivinum est, ob eamque rem, eternum sit ne- 
cesse est. Cicero, 

“ Whatever that be which thinks, which understands, which 
wills, which acts, it is something celestial and divine, and upon 
that account must necessarily be eternal.” 

Tue fate of men of genius is a subject of a vast and curi- 
ous nature, admitting of a very interesting inquiry. It has 
frequently excited the attention of those who are in a more 
fortunate situation ; and surely no class of men have a more 
just claim upon their assistance and upon their pity. Men 
of genius are often like children, utterly incapable of taking 
care of themselves ; and, although they can produce works 
of imagination, or of profound research which delight and 
improve mankind, or invent arts and machinery that be- 
come extensively useful, yet there often appears to be an 
unfortunate fatality presiding over their destinies which 
prevents their benefitting themselves ; whilst men of plod- 
ding dispositions and ordinary minds amass wealth, and 
secure to themselves the comforts and luxuries of life.— 
There is, however, this consolation, that though the first 
so frequently suffer during their lives for want of those com- 
forts, yet as genius confers an earthly immortality, their 
names and their works live after them, and will be transmit- 
ted with admiration tothe remotest generations ; whilst the 
latter sink into insignificanceand are soon totally forgotten, 
or if remembered for a short time, it is only with contempt. 
As much as soul is superior to body, so much is genius and 
its productions superior to the mere action of those who 
fret and worry their little hour on the stage of life, in pur- 





suit of base objects which are scarcely caught ere they 
vanish, . 


In the vegetable world, many a fragrant and valaable 
flower is born to blush unseen, and waste its sweetness on 
the desert air. So also among men, modest but unfortunate, 
merit is often lost to itself and to the world; and over. 
whelmed by proud contumely, is pelled to retire from 
the eye of contemptuous wealth to the haunts of poverty 
and shame, encountering in the shades of privacy the suffer. 
ings of the body and the wreck of the mind. The impru- 
dence and the follies of this class of men, it must be confes- 
sed, have frequently been great, but their misfortunes have 
too often been yet greater. The history of their lives pre- 
sents us with such a continued and uniform scene of misery, 
that we are almost induced to conclude that real content 
and happiness are incomparable with a superior genius, 
And why should this be the case ? Perhaps a'short investi- 
gation into the constitution of man and the nature of genius, 
may lead to a solution of this question. 





According to generally received opinions, and the doc- 
trines of the most approved theologians and metaphysicians, 
man is made up of two separate substances, body and soul; 
the one material, the other immaterial, totally different and 
opposite in their natures, yet intimately ted, though 
we know not how or when, and dependent, as long as uni- 
ted, on each other, and having a great and reciprocal influ- 
ence: the soul on the state and habit of the body, and the 
body upon that of the soul; the body being properly the 
minister of the soul, or the means of conveying perceptions 
to it, but is nothing without it. All the external senses, the 
perception of outward objects, the instinctive principles of 
hunger and thirst, and the passions of fear, rage, &c. which 
we have in common with the brute creation, reside in the 
body. The organs of the external senses, the brain and the 
nerves are probably the highest degree of perfection and re- 
finement of which matter is susceptible, approaching so near 
to spirituality without destroying its quality as matter, asto 
adapt it to receive the impressions of external objects, and 
to act and be acted upon again by immaterial objects. All 
impressions are first made upon the external organs of sense, 
and by them communicated to the nerves, and from these 
to the brain. Here the corporeal action ends, or at least we 
can trace it no further; the rest is all intellectual. If the 
nerve serving the organ be cut, or tied hard so as to prevent 
it acting, there can be no sensation conveyed through it to 
the brain; and it is well known that disorders in the brain 
deprive us of external sensation, whilst both the organ and 
its nerve are sound. And the body often retains its wonted 
powers and vigour, whilst the soul becomes disordered, a8 
in cases of derangement, or as in fatuity, which sometimes 
comes upon persons advanced in life, when the soul sleeps, 
or is at perfect rest, unconscious of its existence, from which 
state it sometimes however recovers, and returns to its 
usual strength previous to death. Descartes supposed that 
the part of the brain called the Pineal gland was the imm& 
diate seat of the soul, where she is affected with all kinds of 
perceptions, and exerts all her operations by the intercourse 
of the animal spirits which run through the nerves that 
are thence extended to all parts of the body. The soul is 
the principle of internal perception, of memory, intelligence 
and volition ; and the will, the understanding, the passions 
or affections are the leading faculties of the soul. Its imma- 
teriality has been denied by over acute philosophers ; but, 
besides our internal conviction of it, it has been proved by 
anatomical and medical evidence of the most complete and 
satisfactory kind, that every part of the brain has been in- 
jured by disease or accident without affecting the act of 
thought, which proof has shaken the material system to its 
foundation. But metaphysicians, obscuris vera ixvolvens, 
have gone still further in their absurdities, in attempting to 
establish what is calledthe immaterial system us extending 
to allnature, or that nething had actual existence, and called 
for proof of what being self-evident is not susceptible of 
proof—a system wild and ridiculous, and a futile attempt to 
unsettle the principles of common sense by metaphysical 
reasoning, which can produce nothing but contempt, and 
which never could produce conviction even in the minds of 
those who espoused it. Berkeley, (that illustrious wrong: 
head, as justly styled by Pope Ganganelli,) in his princi- 
ples of human knowledge, argues with such uncommon 
firmness and subtlety against the existence of matter, that 
he thereby assisted the cause of infidelity, and rendered 











himself obnoxious tothe charge of scepticism. 
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TERMS--$2 50 PER ANNUMI--IN ADVANCE. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 24, 1827. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The superintendence of this publication having, 
as will be perceived from the annexed Card, been 
relinquished by the writer of this notice, he feels 
himself bound at parting to express his thanks to 
all who have imparted their literary assistance to 
the work while it was under his controul, more 
especially to those who were influenced to contri- 
bute from motives of personal friendship to him- 
self To the latter, among whom he is happy to 
class several of the most valuable correspondents, 
he begs leave to say that a continuance of their 
contributions will be a service peculiarly accept- 
able to himself, as his chief desire is to see the 
work maintain and improve the character which, 
principally through their means, it has acquired. 

A detailed notice of the communications receiv- 
ed since the last number will be given in the 
next. 





A CARD. 


The Editor of the Souvenir having found it in- 
compatible with other pursuits to continue longer 
in that capacity announces that with the publica- 
tion of the present number his connexion with the 
work will cease. For the many friendly notices and 
the very liberal encouragement received while the 
paper was under his direction he is sincerely 
grateful, and confidently hopes that his former pa- 
trons will derive a higher gratification from the ef- 
forts of his successor, who is amply qualified for 
the undertaking, than his own imperfect labours 
could afford. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Philadelphia Monthly Magazine, No. 1. 
A Sketch of the Laws relative to Slavery, by G. M. 
Stroud. 
Journal of the College of Pharmacy. 
The latest publications are to be had of JupaH Dosson, 
108 Chesnut street. ‘ 





PREMIUMIS. 

To obtain for ‘‘ The Souvenir” a portion of choice ori- 
ginal matter, and at the same time bestow our mite of 
encouragement on native talent, we offer the following 
Premiums, to be awarded by a committee composed of 
gentlemen possessing competent literary qualifications. 

1. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL TALE, $30. 

2. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL POEM, of 
not more than 100 or less than 60 lines, $30 

3. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL ESSAY, $20. 

4. To the writer of the best ORIGINAL BIOGRA- 
PHICAL SKETCH, $20. 

The prizes to be distributed January 1, 1828. 


All communications intended for the premiums must be 
addressed, post paid, before the Ist of December, 1827, to 
the publisher, accompanied by a sealed note containing 
the name of the writer, which will in no case be opened 
unless when the prize has been awarded to the author. 


THE DRAMA. 
WALNUT STREET THEATRE. 


Wednesday, Oct. 17—My Spouse and I, and the 
new nautical melo drama of The Pilot, a Tale of the 
Sea. 

Thursday, Oct 18—Don Giovanni ; Imitations, by Mr. 
Sefton, and Frightened to death, for the benefit of 
Messrs. Sefton and Grierson. 

Friday, Oct. 19—Don Giovanni and The Pilot. 

Saturday, Oct. 20—Dumb Girl of Genoa, and The 
Pilot, for the benefit of Miss Stanard and Mr Hallam. 

Monday, Oct 22—Virginius, and the Hundred pound 
Note—Mr. Cooper’s first night. 

Tuesday, Oct. 21—Dumb Girl of Genoa, and The 
Pilot. 

Among the novelties produced at this house, during the 
present season, we have seen none we so much admire, 
as The Pilot, a nautical melo drama, founded upon Mr. 
Cooper’s popular novel of that name. It is known to ma- 
ny of our readers, that shortly after the publication of Mr. 
Cooper’s novel, it was dramatized by an English writer, 
who, for the purpose of gratifying John Bull’s national 
prejudices, converted the leading American characters in- 
to so many objects of ridicule; while those of his own 
countrymen, who make a figure in the story, were drawn 
exactly the reverse ; and, we believe, he had the modesty 
to include ** Long Tom Coffin” among the British drama- 
tis persone. The author of the drama exhibited in this 
city, (a gentleman whose abilities were peculiarly fitted to 
the task) seems to have endeavoured, as far as was consis- 
tent with the necessary attention to stage effect, to pursue 
Mr. Cooper’s design, and has succeeded, without material- 
ly violating the plot of the novel, in producing a most en- 
tertaining and effective play. Great credit is due to the 
manager for the handsome manner in which he has 
brought the piece forward ; the scenery (painted by a pro- 
mising young artist of this city,) presenting great beauty 
of design and execution. We anticipate The Pilot will 
have a good run. 

We are gratified to observe, that Mr. Cowell, who has 
ever been unremitting in his efforts to please the public, 
has engaged Mr. Cooper, for a few nights, prior the de- 
parture of the latter gentleman for Europe. In this city, 
where he has for so many years been a distinguished 
favourite, it is entirely unnecessary to say any thing of 
Mr. Cooper’s merits ; and when we remember that this 
will be the last occasion upon which our citizens can wit- 
ness his performances for several years, we are confident 
that the house, during the period of his engagement, will 
be filled to overflowing. 





CHESNUT STREET THEATRE. 


The French corps closed their short but highly success- 
fulcampaign on Saturday the 20th inst. with the opera of 
Cinderella, and other entertainments. The great encour- 
agement bestowed upon this company, during their con- 
tinuance in this city, has induced the director to 


Mr. Wemyss, we understand that Mr. and Mrs. Sloman, 
Mrs. Austin and Miss George, have been engaged, and 
will appear as stars during the season. They may be ex. 
pected in the Algonquin. 

Mr. Horne, the vocalist, from the Drury Lane Theatre 
has been extremely successful on his first appearance at the 
Park Theatre, New York.—The editor of the American 
says that he has never been surpassed by any English yo- 
calist that has appeared in this country, and seldom if 
ever equalled. He has but little claim to applause as an 
actor, though easy on the stage, and never offends by ex. 
travagance, 





SYNOPSIS OF NEWS. 


At the United States Circuit Court, now sitting in Bos- 
ton, the Grand Jury on Wednesday brought in a bill 
against Capt. William D. Freeman, for the murder of 
one Whitehead, a seaman, on board the brigantine Floyd. 

A vessel will be despatched for Liberia, from Baltimore, 
on the Ist of November next. 

President Adams arrived in Washington on Wednesday 
last. 

It is stated in the Rhode Island papers, that the lace 
school of Newport alone employs over six hundred young 
ladies. 

The legislature of Vermont commenced its session, on 
the 11th instant. The honourable Robert B. Bates was 
chosen speaker. 

The Petersburg Republican has been suspended for a 
time. 

The government of Central America have recently tak- 
en the same step as that adopted in Mexico, having forbid- 
den any Spaniard to enter their territory. There is hardly 
any Spanish influence in Central America, and not a sin- 
gle slave. 

The first tree was cut down only six months ago on the 
site of Guelph, in Upper Canada, accounts of which 
have frequently been published. It now one hun- 
dred houses. The first child born in the place, [a female] 
has been already granted a lot of land for her marriage 
portion. 





The Montreal papers mentien, that preparations were 
made by Joseph and Augustine Moses, brothers, under 
sentence of death, to break the goal. A saw and other 
implements, brought by a woman, were discovered by the 
gaoler; and acentinel, whom they had subsequently at- 
tempted to bribe to facilitate their escape, made known 
the fact to the officers. 

Two hundred dollars reward are offered in the New 
York papers for the apprehension of Joshua H. Payne 
and Thomas Rolla Th alias Th Payne, 
who absconded from New York on Tuesday evening, Oc- 
tober 16, having defrauded their creditors to the amount 
of 6 or 7000 dollars. 


A young gentleman by the name of Chatles Levaux, 








his intention of returning the ensuing season, with his 
corps again to gratify our citizens and benefit themselves. 

In the Montezuma, Captain West, which arrived on 
Thursday, from Liverpool, came passenger, F. C. Wemyss, 
Esq. acting manager of the Philadelphia Theatre, accom- 
panied by the following ladies and gentlemen :—Mr. South- 
well, ofthe Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, Mrs. Southwell, 
servant and child; Mr. and Mrs. Mercer, and Master 
Mercer, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane; Mr. S. Chap- 
man, of the Theatre Royal, Covent Garden; Mr. Hutch- 
ings, of the Theatre Royal, York ; Mr. Willis, of the King’s 
Theatre, Italian Opera House ; Mr. Norton, of the King’s 
Theatre, and professor of music of the Royal Academy ; 
Mr. and Mrs. Kerr, of the Adelphi Theatre ; Miss Emery 
of the Theatre Royal, Bristol; Miss Hawthorn, Theatre 
Royal, Drury Lane, and Covent Garden, Mrs. Kerr and 
Miss Worgham, Mrs. Paget, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Lukins, 
Mrs. Hayland, Mr. J. Tams, Master Chapman and Mrs. 
West. 

This accession to the dramatic corps, will enable the Man- 
ager to open the Theatre as early as next week, with a 
most respectable company. 





In addition to the ladies and gentlemen who accompany 


was inated at the Union Coffee House, New Orleans, 
on Sunday evening the 23d ultimo, by a man named Bal- 
thazar Azur, who stabbed him repeatedly with a carving 
knife. 





The two gold medals of the Royal Society of Literature 
for the present year, were adjudged to Sir Walter Scott, 
“ for the Illustrations of the Manners, Antiquities and His- 
tory of Scotland, in many works of pre-eminent genius, 
both in prose and verse, particularly the Lady of the Lake 
and Waverly ;” and to Dr. Southey, ‘‘ Author of the His- 
tory of Brazil, and of several other distinguished works in 
English literature.” 





Such was the animosity conceived by the Swiss against 
the House of Austria, in q of the attempt of 
Arch Duke Albert to subjugate them, that they put to 
death all the peacocks throughout the country, because a 
peacock’s tail made part of the crest of the Austrian arms. 
—History informs us, that a Swiss being at an entertain- 
ment with a glass of wine standing before him, one of the 
company observed, that the sun formed in it a kind of re- 
presentation of a peacock’s tail. At this sight the Swiss 








drew his sabre, and smashed the glass in pieces. 
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Singular Funaticism.—Dr. Henderson, in his inte- 
resting journal of a tour in Russia, says, he visited one fa- 
mily of dissenters, who carried their superstitions so far, 
that the mistress of the house refused to sit at table with 
him, because one of lis companions had metal buttons on 
his travelling coat, and another had a tobacco pipe in his 
hand.—Their aversion to snuff was so great, that if a box 
happens to lay on the table, the part on which it has been 
laid, must be planed out, before the table will be used 


again. 


Sir John Fielding, the famous magistrate who was blind, 
had a pipe fixed from the carriage to the coach box, 
through which he could converse with the coachman with- 
out being heard by others. When his chariot was stopped 
by an obstruction in the streets, he inquired of the coach- 
man what kind of carriage, &c. occasioned it, and it was 
his humour then to put out his head, and shout out in his 
usual peremptory tone, ‘‘ Take that cart out of the way ;” 
or, “ You, sir, in that chaise, drive on!” This occasioned 
great astonishment how he who was blind could perceive 
the cause of the stoppage, and was a source of great amuse- 
ment to Sir John. 

[Dr. Kitchener’s “ Traveller's Oracle.” 








West India Negro Whip.—One of these tremendous 
instruments of exaction and torture, has, during the last 
week, been put into our hands. The lash is six feet three 
inches long, its diameter at the large end is full five inches, 
from this it gradually diminishes in size to the other extre- 
mity; the thong is composed of a large size whip cord, 
well knotted.—The handle is two feet four inches long, 
and is formed of cane, the upper part of which, for about 
one half the length, has been split into pieces the size of 
small cord, being admirably calculated by its elasticity to 
give full effect to the terrific lash. Its whole appearance 
is most appalling, and would excite feelings of strong 
indignation in this country, if exercised even on a brute. 
The whip, we understand, is brought from a Dutch colo- 
ny; but from the description given of those in use in our 
own colonies, we may fairly presume they «are not less 
powerful. North Dev. Jour. 





Extraordinary.—A London editor gives the following 
article: ‘* We are told that there is a woman in a village 


* in Glamorganshire, South Wales, whose husband, with the 


little fortune he got with her, boughta small farm. He had 
hardly closed the purchase when death closed his eyes. 
However, not intimidated with this, the woman married a 
second husband, whosowedit. He likewise died, and she 
tried a third, who reaped it: but death soon snatched 
him away.—She then married a fourth, who thrashed it ; 
but he also followed the fate of his predecessors ; and she 
is now married to a fifth husband, with whom she is enjoy- 
ing the produce of it. All this happened within eighteen 
months.” 





OPIUM. 


THE opium of commerce is the product of the common 
py, seen in gardens. ‘Turkey opium was formerly 
med the best, but it has been cultivated for several 

years in England of a better and purer quality, owing to 
the. great care used in its preparation, «The East India 
ium is inferior to the Turkey, from the leaves and stems 
the plant being packed with the cakes, and often work- 
ed into the opium while in a soft state, probably to in- 
crease its weight. 

English opium is generally in smaller cakes, cuts cleas 
and smooth like liquorice, and is in a great measure desti- 
tute of stalks, leaves, and other impurities. 

The consumption of this drug is almost incredible. It 
is an immense article of commerce, and an interesting pa- 
tadox ; from its extensive usefulness in modifying and alle- 
Viating the most painful diseases, while atthe same time it 
is one of the most fatal poisons. In the year 1800, 46,808 
ome were consumed in Europe, and the quantity has 

increased annually ever since. 

The Bengal Government derived a revenue of 594,9781. 
from the sale of it in 1801, and the exports from Calcutta 
to China alone, in 1811, amounted to 567,7811. The sup- 
Secaee ea ie rated * seat pes 
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ernment, yet 2,000 ehests are annu: sent to Canton, 
- about 10,000 pounds are imported every year into Lon- 


The common product of the land in the East Indian 





pee is 24 pounds per acre, besides 40 pounds of 
seed. 
The following method of cultivating it, is stated from 
recollecton, but is believed tobe substantially correct: The 
ground is dressed in the same manner as for a flower plat, 
and the. seed sown in rows, with room between for one 
person to walk through. When the flowers fall from the 
head, it is time to gather the juice. This is done by a 
person who goes in with a sharp instrument, gauged to @ 
proper depth, with which he scarifies the heads, standing 
on the top of the stalks after the flowers have fallen. He 
proceeds through the field, and returns by the next alley, 
scoring every head with one or more gashes. On arriving 
at the place from which he started, he retraces his steps, 
and collects the juice which has exuded, in a phial, filled 
with a sharp-edged funnel-shaped tin tube, with the wide 
top of which he takes it off the head. He thus obtains all 
from two rows in two successive circuits, when he pursues 
the same course with all the rows in the field.—The next 
morning he govsyer again, collecting what has flowed 
during the night, afl making new gashes, until the heads 
cease to yield. The fresh juice is then exposed to the sun, 
in shallow pans, and after the water particles have evape- 
rated, it is moistened with oil of poppy seeds, so as to be 
made up into cakes, when it is packed in chests, with al- 
ternate layers of poppy flower leaves. It is sometimes 
adulterated with an extract from stalks and the gum of 
mimosa.—There can be no doubt that it might be profita- 
bly cultivated in the United States, when it is recollected 
how readily the plants spring and flourish in every gar- 
den, 





THE WANDERER’S DREAM. 

‘“¢He dreamed that he stood on the summit of a preci- 
pice, whose downward height no eye could have measured, 
but for the fearful waves of a fiery ocean that lashed, and 
blazed, and roared at its bottom, sending its burning spray 
far up, so as to drench the dreamer with its sulphurious 
rain, The whole glowing ocean below was alive—every 
billow bore an agonizing soul, that rose like a wreck or a 
putrid corse on the waves of earth’s oceans—uttered a 
shriek as it burst against that adamantine precipice—sunk 
—and rose again to repeat tM tremendous experiment ! 
Every billow of fire was thus instinct with immortal and 
agonizing existence,—each was freighted with a soul, 
that rose on the burning wave in torturing hope, burst on 
the rock in despair, adding its eternal shriek to the roar of 
that fiery ocean, and sunk torise again—in vain, and—for- 
ever! 

‘¢ Suddenly the Wanderer felt himself flung half way 
down the precipice. He stood, in his dream, tottering on 
a crag midway down the precipice—he looked upward, 
but the upper air (for there was no heaven) showed only 
blackness hadowed and impenetrable—but, black- 
er than that blackness, he could distinguish a gigantic out- 
stretched arm, that held him as in sport on the ridge of 
that infernal precipice, while another, that seemed in its 
motions to hold fearful and invisible conjunction with the 
arm that grasped him, as if both belonged to some being 
too vast and horrible even for the imagery of a dream to 
shape, pointed upwards to a dial plate fixed on the top of 
that precipice, and which the flashes of that ocean of fire 
made fearfully conspicuous. He saw the mysterious sin- 
gle hand revolve—he saw it reach the appointed period of 
150 years—(for in this mystic plate centuries were mark- 
ed, not hours)—he shrieked in his dream, and, with that 
strong impulse often felt in sleep, burst from the arm that 
held him, to arrest the motion of the hand. 

‘In the effort he fell, and falling grasped at aught that 
might save him. His fall seemed perpendicular—there 
was nought to save him—the rock was as smooth as ice— 
the ocean of fire broke at his foot! Suddenly a group of 
figures appeared, ascending as he fell. He grasped at 
them successively ;—first Stanton—then Walburgh—Eli- 
nor Mortimer—Isadora—Moncada—all passed him,—to 
each he seemed in his slumber to cling in order to break 
his fall—all ascended the precipice. He caught at each 
in his downward flight, but all forsook him and ascended. 

“ His last despairing and reverted glance was fixed on 
the clock of eternity—the upraised black arm seemed to 
push forward the hand—it arrived at its period—he fell— 
he sunk—he blazed—he shrieked! The burning waves 
boomed over his sinking head, and the clock of eternity 
rung out its awful chime—‘ Room for the soul of the 
Wanderer !” and the waves of the burning ocean answer- 
ed, as they lashed the adamantine rock—‘ There is room 
for more !—The Wanderer awoke.” Maturin. 
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PORTRAIT OF A MISER, 
BY QUEVEDO. 

THE misér was a skeleton, a:mere shotten herring, or 
like a slender cane with a little head cut upon it, and red- 
haired, so that no more need be said to such as know the 
proverb, ‘that neither cat nor dog of that colour is good;” 
his eyes almost sunk into his head, as if he looked through 
tt perspective glass, or the deep windows in a liner dra- 
per’s shop ; his nose turning up and somewhat flat, for the 
bridge was carried away by an inundation of eold rheum, 
for he never afforded Himself a more costly malady. His 
beard had lost its colour, for fear of his mouth, which, 
being so near, seemed-threatening to devour it from mere 
hunger. His teeth had, many of them, forsaken him for 
want of employment, or were banished as idlers. His neck 
was as long asa crane’s, with the gullet sticking out, as 
if it had been compelled to come abroad in search of suste- 
nance; his arms withered; his hands like a bundle of 
twigs; each of them when pointed downwards looking 
like a fork or a pair of compasses. He had long slender 
legs. He walked leisurely ; and if ever he chanced to 
move any faster, his bones rattled like a pair of snappers. 
His voice was weak and hollow ; his beard bushy and long; 
for, to save charges, he never trimmed it, pretending 
that it was so odious to him to feel the barber’s hands all 
over his face, that he would rather die than endure it. 
One of the boys cut his hair. In fair weather he wore a 
threadbarec'ap. His cassock, some said, was miraculous, 
for no man could tell its colour ; some, seeing no hair upon 
it, concluded it was made of frog’s skin ; others said it 
was a mere shadow, ora phantom ; near at hand ‘iit looked 
somewhat black, and at a distance bluish. He wore no 
girdle, cuffs, ner band; so that his long hair and scanty 
short cossack made him look like the messenger of death. 
Each shoe might have served for an ordinary coffin, As 
for his chamber, there was not so much as a cobweb in it, 
the spiders being all starved to death. He put spells upon 
the mice, for fear that they should gnaw some scraps of 
bread he kept. His bed was on the floor, and he always 
laid upon one side, for fear of wearing out the sheets. In 
short he was the superlative degree of avarice, and the 
very ne plus ultra of want. Into this prodigy’s hands I 
fell. 
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MARRIED. 


On the 15th inst. at Christ Church, by the Richt Rey. 
Bishop White, KennetH M’KeEnzig, Leg. of Scotland, 
to Miss Mary Woop, daughter of Mr. James Wood, of 
Liverpool, England. 

On the 15th ult. at New-York, by the Rey. John Gos- 
man, Mr. Benyamin W. Scuock, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, to Miss ABiGaiL SHaFFer, of Red Hook. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. James Abercrombie, D. 
D. Mr. Josep Marsuaul, to Mrs. Mary Cox.ins, 
both of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rey. Dr. Wiley, Mr. Sa- 
MUEL Rocers, to Miss Lypia Batty, daughter of Mr. 
Jeremiah Baily, both of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. Dr. Staughton, Mr. 
WiLFrED HALL, to Miss Jane Mappock, daughter of 
Mr. Ezekiel E. Maddock, all of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. A. J. Keys, Mr. Davip 
SaMUEL, to EstuER, youngest daughter of John Moss, 
Esq. all of this city. 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Livingston, Mr. Jo- 
SEPH O. PoLLARD, to Miss Frances M. daughter of Mr. 
Gershom Lambert, all of this city. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. T. J. Kitts, Mr. Epwarp 
OrRRELL, to Miss Mary Cuark, all of Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


On the 19th inst. in the 29th year of his age, Mr. Isaac 
Cress. 

On the 18th inst. Mrs. Exizasetu Smits, widow of 
Henry Smith, in the 66th year of her age. 

On the 12th inst. Many Mackner, aged 70 years. 

On the 14th. inst. Mrs. Mary, widow of Philip Tears, 
aged 72 years. 

On the 13th inst. in New York, James HERVEY, son of 
Mr. Charles Nolen, of this city, aged 26 years. 

On the 17th inst. Mr. Jacos Tum, aged 22 years. 

On the 18th inst. Mr. Ext Pesrson, aged 21 years, 

On the 17th inst. aged 17 years, Mary B, daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Grice, of Kensington. 

On the 14th ult. at Laguira, Joacuim FREDERICK 
EcxarD, for many years a resident in Philadelphia. 

On the 14th inst. at his residence in Burli New- 
Jersey, aged 69 years, RoperT FIELDING, erly an 
|eminent Coach-maker of Philadelphia. 











THE SOUVENIR. 











COMMUNICATED BY THE AUTHOR. 


TO CLARA. 


NO. 1. 
The robe, that, like the shroud, when once put on, 
Leaves the wild heart no more to hope or fear.—Croly, 


Wuen from the southern land I came, 
Pale as the lips I kissed in death, 
A stranger to the voice of fame, 
The spell of praise, the laurel wreath, 
With my heart’s sorrows on my brow, 
And desolation in my soul, 
While backward lay a waste of woe, 
And fear before, to read the scroll, 
The spirit of my doom unfolded, 
With calm despair, that seeks not how 
The features of our fate are moulded, 
So he fulfil his awful vow ;— 
I dreamed not then, thou gentle one ! 
That ever earthly form again 
Could charm a heart so Jong undone, 
And picture on the brow of pain 
The bright, though shadowy form of bliss, 
That changeful as the rainbow’s hues, 
Or April green, hath come to this 
Outbreathing of the heart’s cold dews ; 
The overflow of feelings wrought 
Up to the madness of delight— 
The torrent of long-gathering thought— 
The meteor of fate’s darkest night. 


But when we met, thy nameless grace, 
Thine eye, that floated in its light, 
The heart’s high heaven in thy face, 
Thy voice, that came like sounds by night, 
O’er the blue waters, faintly gleaming, 
When earth is green, and soft, and still, 
And heaven above, serenely dreaming, 
Each angel on his own star-hill— 
All that clung round thee at that honr, 
(Alas! they cling aronnd thee yet !) 
When all the thoughts of years have power, 
And we can ne’er in life forget— 
Far backward as I trace the scene, 
They rise before my heart and eye, 
To tell how blest 1 might have been— 
Now, ’twere a blessed boon to die. 


Why was I born to be the bane 
Of all I love as genius loves? 
Oh! ’tis enough, my own heart’s pain, 
That seeks the lonesome hilly groves, 
And finds a solace and a joy, 
Revealments of a eee lot, 
While musing ’neath the deep blue sky, 
On all that have been, but are not. 
But, ’tis my evil fate to link 
Spirits with mine, for wo alone, 
And bid the holy-hearted drink 
The bann’d cup of enjoyment gone ; 
As the dark nightshade, from the sun 
Drinks light to feed its a leaves, 
So my heart looks on all that’s done, 
With that strange passion which bereaves 
The hearts of others of their mirth— 
To them, however vain, a wreath 
Of joy—their sole reward on earth— 
Though unto me the masque of death, 
And thus it hath been from the time 

foot has trod this desert land, 

Though nota tinge of all earth’s crime 
Hath soiled my heart, or stained my hand. 
I know not why it thus should be ; 
My heart loves peace and gentle things, 
And oft, in days when life was free, 
I prayed some spirit would give me wings 
That | might look on eve Sad, : 
And love each thing [ looked upon. 
My soul was pure, my feelings bland— 
Alas for me ! that time hath gone. 
Yet—even yet—I bear not hate 
To aught that breathes the breath of heaven ; 
But there’s with me an evil fate, 
To which my spirit hath been iven, 
And ’tis unmeet that I should love, 
Since all I love death garners up ; 
No! be it mine alone to prove 
The dregs of fate’s unhallowed cup. 





My father died, ere I could tell 
The love my young heart felt for him: 
My sister like a blossom fell ; 
Her cheek grew cold, her blue eye dim, 
Just as the hallowed hours came by, 
When she was dearest unto me ; 
And vale and stream, and hill and sky, 
Were beautiful as Araby. 
And, one by one, the friends of youth 
Departed to the land of dreams ; 
And soon I felt, that friends, in sooth, 
Were few as flowers by mountain streams ; 
And loneliness came o’er me then, 
And early I was taught to treasure, 
Lone thoughts in glimmering wood and glen, 
And now they’re mine in utmost measure. 
But boyhood’s sorrows, though they leave 
Their shadows on the spirit’s dial, 
Cannot by their deep spell bereaye— 
They herald but a darker trial ; 
And such is mine, e’en now to bear, 
In the sweet radiance of thine eye, 
And ’tis the wildness of despair, 
To paint vain love, that cannot die. 
Yet thus it must be—like the flower, 
That sheds amid the dusky night 
The rays it drank at mid-day hour, 
My spirit pours abroad its light, 
When all the beauty and the bloom, 
The blessedness of love hath gone, 
And left the darkness of the tomb 
Upon the glory ofits throne. 
The hour hath come—it cannot part— 
Deterring pride—one hurried deed 
Hath fixed its seal upon my heart, 
And ever it must throb and bleed, 
Till life, and love, and anguish o’er, 
The spirit soars to its first birth, 
And meet on heaven’s own peaceful shore, 
The heart it loved too well on earth. 


Clara! I never named to thee 
The thoughts that thronged my bosom erst, 
Though, with a wild idolatry, 
I loved thee, lost One! from the first ; 
And now it were a deadly wrong, 
-To thee, and to thy honest fame, 
Save in a sad and dirge-like song, 
To speak in love thy cherished name ; 
But here—asfrom my bosom flow 
Tears of despair, o’er what is gone, 
Thou canst but listen to such woe, 
As be not thine, beloved one! 
For thon canst feel the burning power 
Of passion baffled in its range, 
And know that hearts, in one brief hour, 
Meet—blend beyond all hope of change. 
Adieu ! be thine the seraph’s task, 
To bush the murmurings of despair, 
But Clara! never, never ask, 
What are the sorrows that 1 bear. 
It were unholy now to tell— 
It were a blight—a blasting curse— 
To thee a mockery—me a hell— 
Content thee—earth could bring nought worse : 
Lips sealed, when the full heart is breaking— 
Eyes never closed on heaven denied— 
The lingering pause—the last forsaking— 
These are thy triumphs—sceptred pride. 


TO —, 
WITH THE FLOWER ‘FORGET ME NOT.’ 


“Forcer me not !”—yet where the power 
Of feeling, glory, name, with me, 
That I should dare to send this flower, 
Rememb’ring thought to claim from thee ? 
Thouin thy morning’s early splendor, 
»T was vain, but beautiful to name ; 
And thy young heart, so rich, so tender, 
A prouder title well may claim. 
Thy virtues such, how could I cherish 
ne hope, that from that sacred spot, 
Thy heart—thou would’st not let me perish ? 
et take this flower, ‘‘ Forget me not!” 


“Forget me not!”—how sweet the token, 
When early hours have faded long, 
d hopes, as well as hearts are broken, 
To know they still exist in song ! 
Thus, may the exile fondly dream of 
any a drear and transient ray ; 
And watchful memory catch a gleam of 
Each colouring of a by-gone day. 
= fancy, love, those joys recounting, 
hat blest life’s morning, still-green spot ; 
Andrapture’s pulse more swiftly niounting, 
As truth repeats—“ Forget me not !” 
How dear to Love, the fond reflection, 
When wild imagination dreams 
That there is one, whose recollection 
With our own image only teems :— 


8. LF. 





That Time, howe’er he fly will shake not, 
That token, on the heart, which Jove 

Has so impress’d, that if he break not, 
Vain were all Time’s endeavor to move! 

What tho’ the wave with ceaseless motion, 
Protracts the union of our lot ;— 

Our Hope’s the rock, which stems Time’s ocean; 
Our Love’s the flow’r, ‘‘ Forget me not.” 





— 


MELANGE. 
Make yourself mirth with your particular fancy.—Henry VIII, 


An old woman, who lived in one of the midland eoun- 
ties, hearing the bells ring in 1814, inquired the cause,— 
‘It’s rejoicing for the peace, mistress,” said the old farmer, 
“The peace! O Lord, O Lord! what will this world come 
to? at, have they been fighting again ?”” 





A ludicrous incident is mentioned by Sir John Sinclair, in 
his history of the public revenue, with to the “bene. 
volences,” as they were termed, exacted by Edward IV, 
from his richer mete, An opulent widow advanced in 
years, was personally applied to by Edward for her bene- 
volence. She was so much pleased with Edward’s pe 
(who was considered the handsomest man of his tine,) and 
the graceful manner in which he made the request, that she 
immediately answered—‘ By my troth for thy lovely 
countenance, thou shalt have twenty pounds.” This sum 
was then so very considerable, that the king thought him- 
self bound, in token of his satisfaction, to give the-old lady 
a kiss ; who was so much delighted with this unexpected 
mark of royal favour, that she added twenty pounds to her 
former donation. 





Major Bridges.—In former times you could distinguish 
anoble from a commoner by the richness of his F ng 
But now you cannot distinguish a peer from his own tai- 
lor. The peers themselves are conscious of this. Witness 
that instance of a feeling of equality which induce a noble 
lord in a high situation to invite his own snip to a |; 
party, when his lordship stepped up to Mr. Cabbage and 
enquired to whom he had the honor of addressing himself, 
(the fellow looked so well that the employer was proud of 
the new acquaintance.) ‘‘ Oh,” says the tailor—whispey- 
ing, ‘‘I made your breeches.” ‘ Ah,” said his lordship 
aloud, ‘* Major Bridges, I am very glad to see you.” 


Addison and Malherbe.—Addison’s extreme anxiety 
to write finely and properly sometimes proved ludicrous, 
He was charged to write an account of the demise of 
Queen Anne to Prince George of Denmark, but delayed it 
so long, that the government was obliged to employ one 
of the clerks to do it, who afterwards boasted that he had 
done what Addison could not.—Malherbe was still more 
unfortunate. He undertook to address some stanzas of 
condolence to the President of Vordon : he was three years 
in performing his task, and when he presented them, the 
President had already essayed a more substantial mode of 
condolence in taking a second wife. Le Globe, which 
relates this anecdote, calculates that, during the twenty-five 
years of his | pry life, he wrote just thirty-three lines 
per year, and that he would waste half a ream of paper in 
the correction of a single stanza. ~ 


Bishop Jewel.—Richard Hooker, author of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity, was a poor lad, indebted to the kindness of 
Bishop Jewel for his education and subsequent eminence 
in the church. It was in the last year of Jewel’s life, that 
Hooker on his way from Oxford to Devonshire, afoot, in 
one of his vacations, called on his patron, by whom he 
was cordially entertained, and then dismissed with a good 
advice and a pastoral blessing. Jewel forgot, however, to 
supply him with money.—He immediately sent a. servant 
to call him back, and told him, ‘I sent for you, Richard, 
to lend you a horse that hath carried me many a mile, 
and, thank God, with much ease.” He then put in his 
hand a stout walking staff, with which he had travelled in 
Germany, and added, « Richard, I do not give thee my 

my, I only lend him, so be sure you be honest, and 

ing him back again as you return to Oxford ; and I now 

ive thee ten groats to bear your charges to Exeter, and 
Fore are ten more for your mother; tell her that I send a 
Bishop’s blessing along with it, and that I beg the continu- 
ance of her Le rd for me. And mind, if you bring back 
my pony, I will give you ten more to carry you on foot to 
lege, and so, God bless you, good Richard.” 
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